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Tur London and Greenwich Railway must necessarily 
possess much interest with the inhabitants of the me- 


tropolis, were it only from the 


‘he first constructed in its neighbourhood. As @ work | Greenwic 


VoL. V 


circumstance of being | esting. 


a TC it - 


[London and Greenwich Railway, from near Bermondsey New Church.] 


of art it is undoubtedly very striking, while the minor 

considerations involved in the plan are novel and interes 

The distance between London Bridge and 

h is about five miles by the public carriage- 
Cc 
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way; the line of the railway is three miles and three- 
quarters ; the railway, proceeding from the south side 
of London bridge, is carried on a viaduct, supported 
by nearly a thousand arches; these arches are intended 


to be converted into dwelling-houses or places of 


business, while the projectors calculate that the foot- 
way, being so much more direct than the public high- 
way, will become a thoroughfare for pedestrians and 
carriages, from which a revenue by way of toll will 
accrue to the company; and that thus the expense 
of erecting the viaduct (at first sight formidable, and 
likely to continue for a long time a heavy burden on 
the capital) will be as no thing when compared with 
the profits which will probably arise from these sources, 
independently of the returns from the railway itself. 

In addition to these considerations, it is also calculated 
that the London and Greenwich Railway will become 
a sort of turnpike road, by which other railways will be 
enabled to open a communication with the heart of 
London. An Act was passed during the last Session 
of Parliament for the construction of a railway between 
Brighton and Croydon, an arm of which is to run into 
the London and Greenwich Railway; and railways 
between London, Gravesend, and Dover are projected, 
which will be, in fact, only extensions of the Green- 
wich one. Other railways, which cannot be brought 
within several miles of London, may also form junc- 
tions with the Greenwich Railway, so as to deposit their 
goods and passengers with the least expense and delay 
in almost the centre of the trading portion of the me- 
tropolis. 

Independently of these commercial considerations, 
by which the simple circumstance of a railroad com- 
munication being opened between London and one of 
its most frequented suburbs is likely to become very 
useful to the public and profitable to the proprietors, 
the work itself is really worthy of the term frequently 
applied to it, “ magnificent.” If completed according 
to the original plan, namely, the arches fitted up as 
dwelling-houses or places of business, and if the expec- 
tations of the footway becoming a great thoroughfare 
are: realized, there will then be exhibited the fine 
spectacle of a street of nearly four miles in extent, 
aloi.g which an almost perpetual stream of traffic is 
flowing, while, above, the rushing of the engines with 
their loaded trains, bearing in and out of London 
thousands bent on pleasure or business, will form not 
the least remarkable feature of the scene. 

But as the railway is not yet completed, this picture 
has yet to be filled up. In the meantime a short ac- 
count of what has been done, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The London and Greenwich Railway Company was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament obtained in 1833. 
The passing of the act through both houses of the legis- 
lature does not appear to have attracted much attention. 
Complaints have been made that a clause in the act 
has retarded the progress of the work. This clause 
empowers local committees to decide on the plans which 
may be proposed for passing the railway over the several 
roads which cross the line. How far this is a grievance 
is, of course, matter of opinion ;—if the work has been 
retarded, its beauty and uniformity have not been 
affected. The capital of the Company was set out at 
400,0002., in twenty thousand shares of 201. each. The 
projector and engineer of the railway is Lieut.-Colonel 
Landmann, late of the Royal Engineers. The elevation 
of the viaduct is 22 feet ; the arches are built with brick, 
and it is stated in the ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ 
for 1835, that the consumption of brick during the pro- 


gress of the work (at one period the consumption was | 
about one hundred thousand daily) very materially | 


affected the price of that article in London. In a 
printed statement circulated respecting the railway, it is 
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said that “ the work is being erected in a most sub- 
stantial manner upon concrete foundations, with walls of 
considerable thickness crossing the arches, (intersected 
with concrete) upon which blocks of granite, one foot 
apart, will be fixed, bearing iron chairs, holding mallea- 
ble iron rails of greater thickness than yet laid on any 
other line; strong parapet walls will also be erected, 
although along the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
embankments (which in some parts are very much 
higher than these arches will be) there is no barrier 
whatever ; these parapets will be within eight inches of 
the engine and train of carriages, so that in case of any 
accident, the whole will be kept in an upright position, 
preventing the weight of even a single carriage falling 
upon any portion of the parapets.” ‘Two miles and a 
quarter of the railway and viaduct are now finished ; 
the remainder of the distance is rapidly approaching 
completion; probably early in 1836—at all events by 
the commencement of summer—the entire line from 
London Bridge to Greenwich will be opened. 

At present the railway terminates at Deptford, at 
which end a number of the arches are converted into 
workshops for the use of the smiths, carpenters, &c, 
employed by the Company. At this end, also, two of 
the arches are fitted up as dwelling-houses, and are ex- 
hibited as specimens of the manner fn which it is 
intended that the remainder will be, or ought to be, 
fitted up. These houses contain six rooms each, and, 
though small, appear comfortable, and even neat, A 
question will naturally be asked, in what degree will 
the comfort of the future inhabitants of these singular 
houses be affected by the noise of the engines and trains 
of carriages passing overhead ? One individual described 
the passing of a train, while he was within one of the 
houses, as resembling « distant roll of thunder, which 
was, however, from the rapidity of motion, away in an in- 
stant; another thought it resembled the sudden passing 
of a heavily laden waggon, the noise of which did not at 
all disturb his comfort. There will be different opinions 
upon this point, according to the varying sensitiveness 
of individuals; and no fair opportunity will be afforded of 
forming a correct judgment until the railway is opened 
and the traffic on it begun. The noise will, however, 
be much less than many persons might be inclined to 
suppose; the solidity of the arches and the smoothness 
of the railway will diminish the vibration. In order to 
prevent the annoyance of the smoke, which, on the sup- 
position of the arches being all tenanted, and heated by 
the ordinary mode, would render the railway absolutely 
impassable, the houses are fitted up with gas stoves, 
very neat in their construction. A number of the arches 
have doorways, by which two or three arches may be 
eonverted into one house or warehouse, if required. A 
paragraph in the newspapers states that it is in con- 
templation, among other improvements in the borough 
of Southwark, to remove the hop-market from its pre- 
sent position to a new site under the arches of the 
Greenwich Railway. There can be little doubt of the 
success of the speculation as respects the occupation of 
the arches on the side next to London; whether they - 
will be occupied the entire way, remains to be seen. 

The line of the railway from London Bridge crosses 
Russell Street, three roads, termed the Neckenger, 
Grange, and Blue Anchor Roads, the Surrey Canal, 
and one or two lanes or narrow roads, which cross 
fields. The view given in the wood-cut represents that 
portion of the railway near the Blue Anchor Road, and 
within a short distance of Bermondsey New Church. 
There is a low parapet-wall which runs along the foot- 
way, separating it from the fields and garden-grounds, 
but which is not given in the wood-cut, in order to 
show the elevation of the arches. The path along one 
side of the arches was originally intended to be reserved 


for pedestrians, and the other to be used by carriages, 
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but this arrangement is not decided upon. At present, 
the pathway is open to pedestrians on the payment of 
a toll of one penny each. 

It is almost needless to state thet the viaduct will be 
reserved exclusively for the railway; no persons being 
allowed to be on it except such as will be conveyed by 
the trains of carriages. The danger of accidents will 
be thereby much diminished, while the prospect from 
the railway—an elevation of twenty-two feet—will be 
a very great addition to the pleasure of conveyance. 
Greenwich,—the favoured resort of the pent-up citizen 
of London, —with its fine Park and interesting Hos- 
pital, being brought within ten minutes’ distance of the 
metropolis, will doubtless receive an augmentation of 
its visiters;—the very excitement of travelling on a 
railroad, free from the annoyance of summer dust, and 
with the advantage of the prospect, will of itself draw 
numbers to enjoy the pleasure. There is another con- 
sideration :—the facility of communication which will 
be afforded by the railway ought not to be overlooked 
in devising some plan to obviate the numerous accidents 
that have occurred on the Thames, in the passage of 
what is termed “ the Pool,” by the collision of steam- 
boats with small vessels, and from which, of late, many 
lives have been lost. 

The average number of. passengers by coaches 
between London and Greenwich has been estimated, 
from returns made to the House of Commons, at 4000 


daily. 


CHINA —No. IX. 
Tae Varnisu-Tree, 


Tue VarnisH-TREE (rhus vernix).—The beautiful black 
Japan varnish so much admired in Europe is the pro- 


duction of a tree which grows wild as well in China as 
Japan. It is cultivated in plantations, and is so much 
impreved by the treatment it receives that a cultivated 
tree affords three times more of this valuable product 
than the wild one. The Chinese call the tree “ Tsi 
Shoo :” it has some resemblance to the ash, with leaves 
shaped like those of the laurel, of a light green colour 
and downy feel. It is of no great beauty, but is 
valuable as the source of a very lucrative manufacture. 
There is scarcely anything more curious in this tree 


than the common manner of propagating it, which is | 


neither by seeds nor suckers. Early in spring, a small 


branch or twig is selected, about a foot and a-half or | 
two feet in length, and a ring of bark cut from it all | 


round, about half an inch in breadth. ‘The wound is 
immediately coated up with smooth soft clay, and a 
ball of the same clay formed all round it as large as a 
child’s head. This is then covered up with matting to 
prevent it from falling to pieces, and a vessel of water 
bung over with a very minute hole in the under part, 
sufficient to let the water drop slowly upon the ball 
and to keep it constantly moist. As the water drops 
from the vessel it is of course replaced from time to 
time, and in the course of six months it is found that 
the wounded edges of the bark have shot forth into the 
mass of clay, fibre-like roots, which form the more 
readily as the tree is still supported by the sap from 
its parent stock. When the twig is thought to have 
taken sufficient root in the mass of clay to support an 
independent existence, it is sawed off from the tree a 
little below the clay, placed immediately into a hole 
prepared for the purpose, and becomes at once a tree. 
When these trees are seven or eight years old, they 
are capable of supplying the precious varnish, which is 
gathered in the following manner :—About the middle 
of summer, a- number of labourers proceed to the 
plantations of these trees, each furnished with a crooked 
knife and a large number of hollow shells, larger than 
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oyster-shells. With their knives they make many in- 
cisions in the bark of the trees about two iaches in 
length, and under each incision they force in the edge 
of the shell, which easily penetrates the soft bark: and 
remains in the tree. This operation is performed in 
the evening, as the varnish flows only in the night. 
The next morning the workmen proceed again to the 
plantation ; each shell is either wholly or partially filled 
with varnish; this they scrape out carefully with their 
knives, depositing it in a vessel which they carry with 
them, and throw the shells into a basket at the foot of 
the tree. In the evening the shells are replaced, and 
the varnish again collected in the morning. This process 
is repeated throughout the summer, or until the varnish 
ceases to flow. It is computed that fifty trees, which 
ean be attended by a single workman, will yield a 
pound of varnish every night. When the gathering :s 
over, the varnish is strained through a thin cloth, looseiy 
suspended over an earthen vessel; and the little im- 
purity that remains in the strainer is used in physic. 

There is a corrosive property in the varnish which 
operates very injuriously to the workmen employed in 
the preparation of the varnish, if the utmost care and 
precaution be not taken to obviate its distressing 
effects; a kind of tetter appears on the face, and in the 
course of a few days spreads over the whole body; the 
skin becomes red and painful, the head swells, and the 
whole surface of the body is covered with troublesome 
sores, 

To prevent these effects the workmen rub their bodies 
well with prepared oil, before they proceed to their work ; 
they wash themselves with a decoction of herbs and 
bark, and prepare themselves by a course of medicine. 
In addition to these precautions, they wrap their heads 
in linen veils whenever they are at their work, leaving 
only two holes for their eyes; and also cover themselves 
with a close dress of ieather, and wear long gloves 
reaching above the elbows; by these means they are 
enabled to escape the diseases generated by the noxious 
properties of the varnish-tree.* It is not improbable 
that an exaggerated version of these precautions may 
have given the first idea of the fable of the dreadful 
Upas or poison-tree of Java,-with which the Dutch 
writers of the last century amused or horrified their 
readers. 

Another tree very useful to the Cninese artisans is 
the Kou-Chou, which resembles a fig-tree. This tree 
on incision yields a milk, or liquid gum, which they use 
in gildiag with leaf-gold. They wet their pencils in it, 
and then draw their figures and ornaments with the 
gum upon wood, over which they apply the leaf gold, 
which is so firmly cemented by the gum, that it never 
detaches. This gum in its effects is like the transferring 
varnish now used in Europe, but more tenacious. 


Falour.—I love the man that is modestly valiant ; that 
stirs not till he must needs; and then to purpose.—O, Felt- 
ham. 





Talkativeness.—A talkative fellow is like an unbraced 
drum, which beats a wise man out of his wits. Surely 
nature did not guard the tongue with the double fence of 
teeth and lips, but that she meant it should not move teo 
nimbly. I like in Isocrates, when of ascholar, full of words, 
he asked a double fee: one to learn him to speak well ; 
another to teach him to hold his peace.—O. Feltham, 


* It is said that there are men that will handle this varnish- 
tree or touch the juice with impunity, while others are dreadfully 
affected even by being in the way of the smoke, or the wind which 
carries the effluvia of the tree. The artisans who employ this var- 
nish can only work in the dry season when the north wind blows. 
The varnish is brought to market in great tubs—its natural colour 
is white, and it looks like cream, but it blackensin the air, Dam- 
pier seys they make in Tonquin the best glue in the world from it. 
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So 


[The University at Leyden. 


Tue Leyden University, so telebrated in theology and | 
medicine, was founded in the year 1575. During the | 
previous year the citizens of Leyden had made a noble | 
stand against the Spaniards, and had sustained a siege, 
in which they had suffered severely; and, amongst 
other privileges conferred upon the city by William 
Prince of Orange and the states of the provinces as a 
reward of their fidelity and devotedness, the University 
was established. 





One of the earliest students was Arminius, whose 
name is familiar to every one in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the history of theological controversy. 


He became one of the professors of divinity at the 


University; and it was with his colleague, Francis 
Gomar—or Gomarus, as his name is Latinized,—that 
the controversy began, which, during the lifetime of 
the parties, not only shook the province of Holland but 
agitated Protestant Europe. That controversy exists 
to this day. : 

Amongst many able men who adorned the Uni- 
versity, and extended its reputation, Boerhaave is con- 
spicuous. That truly illustrious man was worthy of 
the veneration and affection with which he was regarded 
by the citizens of Leyden and the students of the Uni- 
versity. As professor of chemistry, of botany, and 
ultimately as rector, during the long period in which 





_ he was connected with the University, its character, 


especially as a school of medicine, was very high. So 
European was Boerhaave’s reputation that, as the 
story goes, a letter was addressed to him by a Chinese 
mandarin, which bore the superscription, “ To Boer- 
haave in Europe,” and which found him without delay! 
The story, as is remarked in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
is probably apocryphal, but it illustrates the extent of 
Boerhaave's reputation. (See the Lives of Arminius and 
Boerhaave in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’) 

Mrs. Radcliffe, whose journey through Holland was 
published about foriy years ago, says, “ The Univer- 
sity would not be known to exist if it had no more 
conspicuous objects than its buildings. The Dutch uni- 
versities have no endowed foundations, so that the pro- 
fessors, who have their salaries from the States, live. in 
private houses, and the students in lodgings.” There is a 
great similarity between the government and regulations 
of the Scotch universities and that of Leyden; in fact, 
nearly all the universities of Protestant Germany have 
a similarity with the Scotch universities. This is one 
reason why so many students—especially medical stu- 
dents—have come from the Continent to attend the 
University of Edinburgh. The reputation of this latter 
university as a school of medicine, rose very high in 
the eighteenth century, while that of Leyden, particu- 
larly after the death of Boerhaave, began to decline. 

The library of Leyden University is ordinarily stated 
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to contain 60,000 volumes and 14,000 manuscripts. 
The Botanical, Garden is a remarkably fine object; 
the Anatomical Theatre, the Observatory, and the 
Museum, are also worthy of the University. 

In a volume of the ‘ Family Library,’ published in 
1831, and entitled ‘A Family Tour through South 
Holland,’ there are the following remarks respecting 
the University of Leyden :— 

“ They were just now employed in adding consider- 
ably to the buildings of the University, the number of 
students, which generally amounted to about 300, 
having increased to 500 within the last three years. 
Attached to the University is a Museum of Natural His- 
tory and Comparative Anatomy, beautifully and scien- 
tifically arranged, and a Library of 50,000 volumes. 
To the Museum has recently been added the splendid 
collection of birds belonging to Mr. Temmink of 
Amsterdam, the produce chiefly of Java and the other 
Oriental possessions of the Dutch; and Professor 
Lesson is probably the first ornithologist in Europe. 

“ The Botanical Garden dves credit to all who be- 
long to it, being kept in the highest possible order. 
The walks are beautiful, and without a pebble :*they 
are covered with a mixture of peat earth, and the spent 
dust of tanners’ oak bark. The garden is tastefully 
laid out in clumps of shrubbery in various forms, round 
which, on borders, are- the various plants, named and 
numbered according to the system of Jussieu. The 
whole extent is seven acres, four of which have only 
been added a few years ago, and laid out in good taste 
by the late Professor Brugman, ‘as a garden for the 
reception of medicinal plants and for the use of the 
medical students. Amovg the hot-house plants we 


saw a date-palm with fruit upon it, which the gar- 
dener said had been there two hundred years. 
“It may be questioned whether the Botanical 


Garden of Leyden and the Museum are nov superior 
to the Jardia des Plants and its Museum in Paris. 
Taken altogether, we were of opinion that they had a 
decided preference, though they wanted the attraction 
of living animals, of the influence of which we have 
had experience in the multitudes that flock to the 
Zoological Gardens of London.” 

In 1830, the number of students which matriculated 
at Leyden was 684; in 1831, it amounted to 791. 
Previous to 18:20, the average number had been about 
300. 


WRITING MATERIALS. 


We have several times spoken of the great and con- 
stant improvement which has been made in the means 
of diffusing knowledge since the invention of printing. 
Many of our readers will have compared in their minds 
the vast difference between the rare and costly manu- 
script of the fourteenth century and the cheap publi- 
cations of the present day, and they will probably be 
aware that the knowledge whicli in those times could 
not be procured but at the sacrifice of a large sum is 
now to be bought for a few pence; but possibly they 
may not know that the writing materials of the four- 
teenth century were improvements upon those of more 
ancient date as important as the invention of printing 
itself. The invention of paper was perhaps more 
useful to the world than that of printing: literature 
had long been declining, even below the state to which 
it had been reduced by the irruptions of the northern 
barbarians; and the practice of erasing from books 
the valuable records of antiquity to make room for 
false legends and unimportant chronicles was daily 
rendering its recovery more difficult. Like the lords 
of Italy in the middle ages, who pulled to pieces the 
beautiful remains of ancient Rome to furnish materials 
for their own paltry dwellings, the mischievously busy 
monks were rapidly destroying the treasures they were 
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unable to appreciate, and would in a few years have 
utterly annihilated them. The invention of paper put 
an end to this practice at once, and we may safely aver 
that all the works of value which reached the period of 
that invention, have come down in safety to modern 
times. ° 

In the most ancient times it would seem that writing 
was used for great occasions only; and that a rock, a 
tablet of stone, or a plate of metal was the receptacle. 
The reader will doubtless remember the stone tables of 
Moses, and the wish of Job, that his words were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock. The works of 
Homer and Hesiod are said to have been first written 
on plates of lead, and many ancient documents on 
copper, of considerable extent, are still met with in 
India. The use of the tablet-stone is still familiar, and 
the sculptured rocks of the north of Europe show the 
practice of consigning records to this imperishable 
material to have been frequent amongst our ancestors 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Some persons are of opinion that the first writing 
was upon thin pieces of wood, which from their conve- 
nience is very probable. Such boards were used at an 
early period by the Greeks and Romans, and were fre- 
quently covered with wax, which was of course more 
readily written upon than the bare wood. But such 
writing would be more easily obliterated, and was 
therefore used chiefly for temporary purposes. In one 
of the comedies of Aristophanes, a debtor proposes to 
elude the payment of his debt by melting with a burn- 
ing-glass the waxen tablet on which the transaction was 
recorded, while his creditor should be looking over the 
account. When wax was used any errors were easily 
erased by rubbing with the blunt end of the piece of 
metal which served fora pen. ‘To make the characters 
more visible, it appears that some black substance was 
smeared over the surface of the white wax, which re- 
mained in the scratched marks. The convenience of 
this process caused the practice to be continued long 
after the introduction of other materials. 

Leaves of trees were used in ancient times by the 
Egyptians, and probably by the Greeks. ‘The Hindoos 
continued the use of this material uutil within these 
very few centuries, and even at the present time books 
of leaves are not uncommon in the south of India and in 
the island of Ceylon. The leaves of some Asiatic trees 
are, from their size and smoothness, so admirably 
adapted for books, that the cheapness and beauty of 
European paper has not been able entirely to supersede 
their use. If we may judge from the name of leaf 
being still applied to paper books, we should imagine 
these leaves to have been formerly the principal material 
in use. 

The interior bark of trees is of very ancient use, and 
its Latin name (diber) seems to intimate that it was as 
ancient among the Romans as the art of writing itself; 
no other name being used for a book than that of the 
writing material. In one respect the bark was superior 
to the leaf; it could be rolled into a volume, which was 
the tuvourite form among the ancients, while the leaf 
would crack if subjected to such a process. 

Linen cloth was occasionally used, but was never 
very common. The mummy cases found in Egypt 
have occasionally linen manuscripts folded in them, and 
the Chinese before the invention of paper used silk and 
cotton cloths. The Romans also wrote on linen, as is 
stated by Pliny and others. The use of this material 
necessarily introduced an alteration in the process of 
writing. All the other substances we have mentioned 
were rather engraved than written upon, and an iron 
point was used for the purpose. To write on linen it 
was necessary to paint upon it with some coloured 
liquid, which might get dry and leave a permanent 
mark. This gave rise to the invention of pen and ink; 
the first ink used was probably compesed ef soot or 
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lamp-black, mixed with some sort of size or gum-water. 
An ink of this description may be somewhat less flowing 
than our modern ink, and consequently less adapted for 
rapid writing ; but it has the great advantage of being 
a solid body-of unalterable colour, whereas our ink is 
liable to have its colour destroyed by several chemical 
processes. The advantage of a solid body appears in 
the manuscripts dug up at Herculaneum, which 
although burned to a perfect charcoal, and buried for 
nearly eighteen centuries, are still legible; the ink 
remaining as it were embossed on the surface, and 
appearing blacker than tLe burned paper, which, from 
having been polished, reflects the light in a small 
degree. 

The instrument answering to our pen was the reed, 
a sort of bulrush, which grew in many parts of the 
East. Such reeds, cut in the manner of a quill, are 
still used by all those nations who write the Arabic 
character ; and are found, even by Europeans who have 
occasion to write much Persian or Arabic, to be more 
suitable to that character (a way of writing from right 
to left) than our pens. Those nations who have 
adopted the Chinese character use a camel’s- hair 
pencil, which is held perpendicularly in the hand; and 
although it would seem to us to be but little adapted 
for quick writing, the Chinese write their complicated 
characters with these implements with a rapidity 
seldom equalled by European writers. 

The quill appears to have been first in use about the 
year 600: the word penna, meaning a quill, is not 
found in any work older than that period, previous to 
which we usually find the word calamus, a reed. This 
word still exists in the modern Italian word calamajo, 
which signifies inkstand. The quill has an advantage 
over the reed in being finer and more durable, the 
same quill often serving for weeks, and even months, 
Instances are on record of pens being used for many years. 
Official clerks may stare at the astounding fact, but 
where calligraphy is not an object, an immense quantity 
of writing may be executed without mending a pen. 
Leo Allatius used the same pen for forty years, and did 
not wear it out at last: he lost it by some accident, 
and bewailed his loss bitterly. P. Holland, the trans- 
lator of Pliny, completed that work with a single pen; 
and he celebrates the achievement in the following 
dogyrel verse :— 

« With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey goose quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took, 
A pen I leave it still.” 

We may well laugh at distress of mind occasioned 
by the loss of such a relic; and a great writer has 
pronounced the fondness for an old pen to be the mark 
of a little mind: but, after all, these attachments to 
insensible objects have a tinge of poetry in them, and 
are marks at least of an amiable temper. 

The skins of animals were another and very ancient 
material for writing upon, The obvious convenience 
of this substance must have caused its adoption as soon 
as any means were devised for preserving it from 
spoiling; and the large size of skins, added to their 
pliability, must have caused them to be preferred to 
leaves of trees. It is most probable that the rolls of 
books mentioned by Ezekiel, Isaiah, and other prophets, 
were rolls of skins; and the very ancient copies of the 
Bible preserved by the Jews of Cochin, in India, are 
said to be of leather. These skins would naturally be 
made as white as it was practicable, in order to receive 
and show the ink, and thus by degrees would parch- 
ment be invented. 

The invention of parchment is usually attributed to 
Eumenes, King of Pergamus, who reigned in the third 
century before the Christian Era. He was the founder 
of an extensive library, in which the new manufacture 
was largely introduced, The use of this article, aided 
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by that of paper from papyrus, which was first brought 
from Egypt about the same time, had a most beneficial 
influence in diffusing literature. Its whiteness, strength, 
and size, gave it a preference over every other material ; 
and to its durability we chiefly owe the remains of 
ancient science which have reached our times. Even 
at the present day, with all our improvements in paper- 
making, the use of parchment for documents of import- 
ance prevails over that of paper. Its English name is 
most probably a corruption of the ancient one, Perga- 
mena, which was derived from that of the place where 
it was first manufactured or most used. 

The Egyptian paper, from the papyrus-plant, was 
for a long time as much in use as parchment. The 
papyrus-plant was described in Vol. I., p. 310; but the 
paper made from it was not what we understand by the 
term,—a mass of torn fragments of vegetable matter, 
evenly spread out, and joined together by size and their 
own adhesiveness; it was a species of inner bark, or 
thin pellicle, separated from the plant by a sharp tool, 
and pasted together in layers until it attained the 
desired size and thickness, when it was pressed and 
polished. This sort of paper continued to be used 
contemporaneously with parchment until about the 
twelfth century, when the introduction of modern 
paper caused it to be disused, and the art of making it 
was lost. It was very extensively employed by the 
Romans, and by the Greeks in Rome. All the rolls 
burned at Herculaneum, and preserved by the fire 
which apppeared to destroy them, were written on 
papyrus. No other writing is known to exist of nearly 
that age, although we have some undoubted specimens 
of ancient Egyptian papyrus. We may observe, how- 
ever, that many old manuscripts said to be on papyrus 
are in reality written on cotton-paper. 

In the ninth or tenth century, the use of paper, 
properly so called, was introduced into Europe. This 
article had already been manufactured in China, from 
a remote period (a.p. 95), of the internal substance of 
the bamboo, sometimes of the mulberry-tree, and occa- 
sionally of cotton. About the middle of the seventh 
century the manufacture was brought to Samarcand, or 
perhaps this city was only the depdt of China paper, 
as it was of some other objects of Chinese skill brought 
into the west by the Arabs. It seems to be ascertained 
that a manufactory of cotton-paper was established at 
Mecca in the year 716, from whence it was brought 
by the Greeks to Constantinople. 

The invention of cotton-paper, as far as common use 
required, superseded that of all other writing materials. 
It was of good colour, made very thick, and glazed 
with a tooth or hard stone, until it became smooth and 
lustrous, when it resembled parchment, or vellum. 
The Greeks are supposed to have introduced it into 
Western Europe,—first, through Venice into Italy, and 
afterwards into Germany, where it was known by the 
name of Greek parchment. Its importation into Spain 
by the Arabs was most probably somewhat later. 
Documents of the eighth century on cotton-paper exist 
in Italy, and many in Germany, as early as the ninth 
and tenth: in France and Spain it appears to have 
come into general use about the beginning of the 
eleventh century ; these dates are deduced from those 
of manuscripts now existing; but it must be remem- 
bered that such documents do not afford a certain proof 
of the period of the introduction of paper; it is not 
likely that the very first documents written have reached 
us; many have doubtless perished, and some may exist 
unknown to us: on the other hand, documents pur- 
porting to be of a certain date, may be mere copies 
made at a more recent period. The earliest date upon 
cotton-paper known in England is nearly of the middle 
of the eleventh century. 

Cotton-paper appears “to have supplied al! Europe 
until] the end of the thirteenth century, when linen- 
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paper, such as we now use, is ascertained to have been 
invented. This invention has heen placed considerably 
earlier by some good authorities, but it would appear 
that they have confounded linen with cotton paper. 
In truth the earlier specimens of linen-paper differ so 
little from that of cotton, that it requires a considerable 
acquaintance with the peculiar characters of the two kinds 
to distinguish them. It is most likely that before linen- 
paper came into use as a separate article, linen rags would 
be occasionally mingled with cotton by the manufacturer, 
and as such a mixture would tend to improve the fabric, 
the proportion of linen would be increased, until at length 
it would be used alone. The oldest documents ascer- 
tained by competent judges to be on paper made wholly 
of linen, date very early in the fourteenth century, aud 
before the close of that century they are found in 
England, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. But 
the manufacture spread siowly, although the paper 
itself was soon in use in all parts of Europe. The first 
manufactures appear to have been in Spain and Italy ; 
into the former country the Arabs had long before 
introduced the making of cotton-paper, and that of 
linen would naturally be substituted there as early as 
in any place, particularly as cotton was rare, and flax 
an article of frequent cultivation. In the year 1366 we 
find an exclusive patent granted by the Republic of 
Venice to the town of Treviso, for the manufacture of 
linen-paper. England was so slowin adopting the art, 
that although paper was used here as early as the four- 
teenth century, the first paper-mill was not built until 
the end of the sixteenth, when it was introduced by a 
German at Dartford in Kent. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.—No. I. 


Proceepine up the Rue du Temple in Paris, we come, 
before reaching the Boulevards, to a large building 


occupying the angle formed by the junction of this 


street with the Rue de la Corderie. This is the ancient 
palace of the Knights Templars, being the house in 
which resided the chief, or Grand Master, as he was 
called, of that famous association, once so eminent for 
its wealth and power, but destined to be better remem- 
bered in after-times for the lesson of the instability of 
human grandeur bequeathed by it to history in its 
sudden downfal. 

The order of Knights Templars was one of those 
grotesque confederacies of military monks which grew 
out of the Crusades. Its founders were nine of the 
followers of Godfrey of Bouillon, who soon after the 
conquest of Jerusalem united themselves by a vow to 
defend the holy city and its devout visitors from the 
outrages of the Paynim. The zeal of these pious 
chevaliers rapidly attracted imitators ; and many of the 
other Christian warriors having joined their company, 
King Baldwin II. in 1118 granted the society for 
their residence a building contiguous to the Temple ; 
whence the name by which they were thenceforth known. 
In 1128 they were recognised by the council of Troyes, 
when a rule or constitution was prescribed to them, 
and a white cloak, with a red cross on the left shoulder, 
was appointed to be the uniform or canonical attire 
ofthe order, After this the community speedily spread 
itself over the different eountries of Christendom ; and 
in course of time it acquired establishments in France, 
England, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Poland, Sardinia, Sicily, Cyprus, Constantinople, 
and elsewhere. 

Paris, however, became eventually the principal seat 
of the Templars. The earliest notice that has been dis- 
covered of their appearance in this city, is the record of 
a chapter of the order which was held here in the year 
1147, and at which 130 members were present. On 
this occasion it is probable that the knights assembled 
in a house (long after known by the name of Le Vieux 
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Temple) which they had near the Place St. Gervais, 
and a tower belonging to which was standing in 
the last century behind the choir of the church of St. 
Jean-en-Gréve.* The Templars had fixed themselves, 
however, in the Ville Neuve du Temple, as it was then 
called, before the year 1182. 

For many years after this time the order of the 
soldiery of the Temple subsisted in honour and renown, 
The grand duty imposed upon them, and which formed 
the main purpose of their institution,—the defence, 
namely, of the Holy Land against the infidels,—they 
must at least be allowed to have sustained with a valour 
and devotedness not to be surpassed. Throughout the 
long and fluctuating struggle between the Cross and 
the Crescent which fills the history of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, we find the Templars among the 
foremost of the brave wherever danger is to be en- 
countered ; and at Jerusalem, at Cyprus, at Ptolemais, 
or at whatever other point was for the moment the 
focus of the contention, shedding their blood freely in 
“the imminent deadly breach” or the battle-fiéld. 
“ Clothed in simple attire and covered with dust,” says 
the eloquent St. Bernard, in one of those addresses by 
which he so powerfully promoted the second Crusade, 
“they present a visage embrowned by the heat of the 
sun, and a look haughty and severe: at the approach 
of battle they arm themselves with faith within and with 
iron without; their weapons are their only ornament, 
and these they use with courage in the greatest perils, 
fearing neither the number nor the strength of the 
barbarians: all their trust is in the God of armies ; and 
in combating for his cause, they seek a sure victory or 
a holy and honourable death. Oh! happy mode of 
life, in which death is waited for without fear, desired 
with joy, and received with assurance of salvation!” 
And this true military spirit continued to animate them 
so long as they formed a community. All the wealth 
and power which they acquired never made them forget 
that they were the Soldiers of the Faith, or tempted 
them to shrink from any exertion or exposure to which 
that title called them. | 

As for the general morals of the Templars, it may 
probably be admitted that they were not always so un- 
exceptionable as the service to which they had devoted 
themselves, and the vows by which they were bound, 
would seem to demand. The period during which they 
flourished, notwithstanding its spirit of religious enthu- 
siasm, was distinguished by anything rather than 
purity of manners. Even the combination of devotion 
and licentiousness in the same character was no un- 
common phenomenon; it seemed to be imagined that 
the one kept the other in countenance. The Crusades 
themselves were the means of inundating Europe with 
a tide of immorality, in the disorderly habits which the 
soldiers of these expeditions brought home with them 
from their wild campaigns, as well as in that breaking- 
up of all the regularities of peaceful industry, and that 
universal unsettlement of society, which the rush of so 
many adventurers to foreign Jands had previously 
occasioned, The Templars, it may be supposed, did 
not remain untainted in the midst of this prevailing 
dissoluteness; and many of them, doubtless, while 
spending their lives at the rude trade of war, often 
forgot that they were monks, and demeaned themselves 
very much after the fashion of their brother soldiers, 
It is probable, also, that when quartered in the spacious 
and splendidly furnished residences which belonged to 
them in France and elsewhere, they took the liberty of 
mitigating the severity of monastic discipline by many 
indulgences not hinted at in their statutes, as has been 


* The church of St. Jean-en-Gréve was mostly demolished 
during the Revolution ; but part of it is still in existence attached to 
the Hotel de Ville, and forming the City Library and the Sulle 3t. 
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done by other religious communities, without having so 
good an excuse to plead, either in their past services 
and toils, or in the temptations to which their mode of 
life had exposed them. Their great wealth, in short, 
the power with which it armed them, and the plentiful 
enjoyments of all sorts which it afforded them the means 
of procuring, may have made both pride and luxurious 
indulgence common characteristics of the order; and to. 
this extent the charge of degeneracy and corruption 
which was brought against them was probably well 
founded. 

But of the impiety and enormous profligacy of which 
they were accused when the object was to accomplish 
the destruction of the order, certainly no proof has ever 
been advanced. In a work published a few years ago 
in France, by M. Raynouard, in which the subject has 
been examined with great ingenuity and research, and 
by the aid of many unprinted documents which had 
never before been brought forward in its illustration, it 
has been abundantly shown that, up to the moment 
when it was resolved to sacrifice them, the character of 
the Templars had remained entirely unblemished by any 
of the calumnies of which they were then made the 
victims, and the suspicion of the partial truth of which 
has continued to cast a shade over the memory of the 
unfortunate chevaliers. Although many writers have, 
since the dissolution of the order, given way to the ex- 
pression of unfavourable surmises with regard to the 
conduct of its members, no trace of any such imputa- 
tions is to be found in any production which appeared 
before that event. On the contrary, not only are the 
Knights Templars the theme of commendation with the 
most daring libellers of other churchmen, but we find 
their valour, their piety, and their munificent charity 
extolled in the warmest terms only a few years before 
their suppression by the very men who were so soon to 
become their persecutors and destroyers. All this 
certainly does not demonstrate their innocence, but it 
establishes at least their unsullied reputation, and 
shows that the unfavourable impressions which have 
been entertained with regard to them by some au- 
thorities'in modern times have originated merely in the 
same evidence which was brought forward to justify the 
condemnation of the order, and have no other founda- 
tion to stand upon: the character and real value of this 
evidence, however, fortunately do not admit of much 
dispute. 

Philip IV. of France, surnamed the Fair (le Bel), 
was one of the most resolute and energetic characters 
that ever occupied the throne of that or any other 
country. He had become king by the death of his 
father, Philip III., in 1285, when he was only in his 
seventeenth year; and from the moment when he ob- 
tained possession of the royal authority, he showed 
himself determined that it should at least suffer no 
curtailment in his hands, The wars in which he 
engaged, although for the most part successful, in- 
volved him in financial embarrassments from which the 
expedients usual in that age were found at last inade- 
quate to extricate him. Some new course of revenue, 
therefore, was to be found ; and provided it was likely 
to prove worth the seizing, Philip was not the man to 
hesitate about his right of appropriating it, or the 
means to be employed for that purpose. It was in 
these circumstances that, after having carried the de- 
basement of the coinage (the customary contrivance in 
such emergencies) as far as the people would bear, he 
cast his eyes upon the rich possessions of the Templars, 
and resolved to seek in the destruction of that re- 
nowned fraternity the supply of his necessities. 

The instruments of whose assistance Philip mainly 
availed himself in this scheme, were his two ministers 
Enguerrard de Marigni and William de Nogaret, men 
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whom his influence had receutly raised from the Arch- 
bishoprick of Bordeaux to the chair of St. Peter, and 
who was his creature not merely from gratitude, and by 
the ordinary sympathies between client and patron, but 
according to some historians, under the bonds of a 
positive agreement. Clement, some time after his ele- 
vation, exhibited to Christendom a remarkable proof of 
his subserviency to the French king, by transferring 
the seat of the Popedom across the Alps to Avignon, 
in the dominions of that monarch. 





CONDITION OF THE MINERS IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND AND IN MEXICO, 


Earty on a Monday morning the streets of Alston ring 
with the clanking nojse of heavy iron-shod clogs, and 
numerous groups of miners are seen departing to their sub- 
terranean labours, laden with jumpers, picks, &c., many of 
them carrying an ample store of provisions for the week, 
They generally work eight hours a day, and four, five, or 
six days a week, according to their circumstances. Some 
miners have small farms, which occupy their leisure time, 
while gardening and reading, these most delightful of all 
recreations, also form the leisure occupation of many. 
Some of the mines are so near the residence of the work- 
men as to admit of their returning home between shifts, 
while others are situated amid wild and extensive hills and 
moors, far from any human habitation. Near the entrance 
of such remote mines is a house or mining shop, with ac- 
commodations not only for tle miners, but also for the 
smiths and joiners employed in making and repairing 
waggons, railways, &c. In the miners’ apartment, a num- 
ber of beds are crowded in different parts; but it would be 
difficult by any description to convey an idea of the want of 
cleanliness and comfort which prevails in some of them. If 
Ledyard, who so beautifully and justly eulogized woman for 
kindness and hospitality, had visited certain of these mining 
abodes, he would have praised them with equal eloquence 
for the order and cleanliness which we -chiefly owe to their 
presiding care, and .which by the rougher sex are here so 
lamentably neglected. . 

To this description, however, there are some, and it is to 
be hoped increasing exceptions. The author recollects 
having seen in a mining shop in Crossfell, a set of very 
orderly regulations, and since then has been much gratified 
by the clean and comfortable arrangements of a large 
mining shop in Teesdale, lately built: under the directions 
of Mr. Stagg. The.discomforts of English mining, ‘how- 
ever, are few in comparison with those of other countries, 
The following account, for instance, abridged from privete 
letters of miners who emigrated from Alston, gives a lament- 
able picture of the Mexican miners. : 

’ “Their houses and clothing ‘are of little value; the former 
for the most part being miserable huts, which it. would be 
no hard task to erect in a single day. In families of seven 
or eight individuals, the furniture, cooking utensils, in short, 
the whole contents of several huts belonging to the labouring 
class which we examined, we never found to exceed twenty 
shillings in value. Not one house in twenty contained 
either knife, fork, or spoon, and even in several whole vil- 
lages they could not be had. As for beds, they never think 
of such a thing, but lie down on the bare floor in the corner 
of the hut. The dress of the labouring man, when_ new, 
would be thought dear for six shillings, and this he wears 
at all times, and in all places, in the mine and out of it, on 
Sunday as well as every-day, and at night it serves both for 
bed and bed-clothes, until torn off piece by piece.” 

If the Mexican miner falls short of English comforts and 
cleanliness, it appears that he much exceeds our miners in 
devotion ; for the same intelligent correspondent adds the 
following singular particulars :—‘ Sixty fathoms down the 

#, one of the entrances to Valenciana mine, is® 
church, where lamps are continually lighted ; the workmen 
often spend half an hour in it on going to or retiring from 
work, and none of them pass without bowing before the 

inted images; they usually an hour in singing 
fore they begin and the same after they have done work.’ — 

Sopwith's Account of the Mining Districts of Alston Moor, 
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devoted to his interests, and of characters similar to 
his own. His confederate was the Pope, Clement V., 
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